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The Decorator and furnisher. 



[March, 1883. 



covering an otherwise bare space, and forming a 
background for the display of plaques, vases, etc., 
the decoration of this is intended to be executed 
in embroidery. 

The facings for fire-opening are designed to be 
of highly polished brass, enriched with etched 
ornamentation of geometrical design, the ground- 
work of which should be finished dead in effect. 

The walls may be tinted some neutral color, 
say bluish gray, the frieze painted, or paper of 
suitable design may be used, which can be had of 
any first-class dealer. 

In lower sash of bay-window I have en- 
deavored to show a very handsome and decora- 
tive feature, which, although not very generally 
used, has, I think, only to be brought to the 
attention of people interested in tasteful furnish- 
ing to be more generally adopted. I refer to the 
half blinds or screens of Moorish character, lat- 
tices of interlaced ornament and spindle work, in 
the design of which is introduced bull's eyes of 
stained glass, the effect of which, seen from the 
interior when the colors have been selected with 
taste and discrimination, is indeed beautiful, viewed 
from without they serve the purpose of breaking 
the monotony of plain glass ; the cost is, of course, 
governed by the simplicity or intricacy of design 
used, there being an almost endless variety of 
patterns and combinations jn Moorish and Arabian 
lattice work. 

For draperies, a material in which the pre- 
vailing color is blue, of darker shade than the 



People who fancy they like beautiful rooms, 
are often careless about small things. They don't 
seem to take in the logic of decoration. They will 
cover the dinner table with a satin cloth, trim it 
with tenderest flowers, accompany it with dainty 
viands, and conversation of the most esthetic and 
shallow description, and they will serve the courses 
with the most brutally-made gold or silver plate, 
and think it matters nothing to the coup oVceil. 
Half a dozen vulgar little knick-nacks in the 
1 'Queen Anne" drawing-room, do not (they think) 
indicate obtuse mental points. A modern ewer 
standing in an antique basin, a little like it in 
color, betrays no ignorance, no blindness to real 
propriety in effect (they fancy). But far be such 
terin^ as "thought" and "fancy" from these folks. 
Truly, they forget that what they can't see them- 
selves some one else may see ; they are mentally 
what other persons are corporally — slatterns ; es- 
thetic slatterns, if you will, but still slatterns. 
Their imagination has no order or method ; they 
are not quick to perceive, to devise, to remedy ; 
one misplaced thing is left about because uncle 
brought it there ; another, because Mrs. So-and-so 
gave it, "and we couldn't refuse it, you know !" a 
third, because it is so utterly sweet ; and a fourth, 
because it got there somehow. Of course uncle 
has no business to be unesthetic or to forget your 
common tastes. Mrs. So-and-so is a fool, and 
must be treated as such ; but people have no con- 
science about gifts. Gifts are occasionally a cheap 
channel for carting away rubbish, and a certain 



At his leisure the master hand will proceed to fill 
in the details, as he might labor at a sketch till it 
grows into a finished picture. He will weed the 
place, sweep out this or that, boldly put in some- 
thing else, because it must be ; it is needed by the 
whole. He will not hesitate to cut or block a 
window for the sake of the main effect. He will 
change the place of the door, tear down the cor- 
nice, shut off gas or lay it on, dome or diaper the 
ceiling, repudiate the chimney — it is demanded by 
the ensemble. NHmporte the expense. 

This is why the architect and decorator ought 
always to be one. They are properly inseparable. 
No architect can be first-rate without being an 
artist as well ; the artist must build, else the 
external house might be snipped into patchwork 
for the sake of his colors and coups d'ceil. 

But it takes a very strong man to work in this 
way, from the great to the little— to pull off the 
horse's tail by force. Most people will find it 
easier to work the other way, pulling hair by hair, 
from the little to the great. It is easy enough to 
weed when the roots are small. Let us here leave 
the "ensemble" view and come to the arrange- 
ment in "detail." 

Take care, then, as I have before warned my 
readers, that each object in the room has a fair 
rationnel. The color of the wall should have a 
reason ; the pattern of the dado— the existence 
even of a dado — must be able to answer for itself 
when questioned "Why?" Nothing should be ad- 
mitted into the room that has no reasonable place 
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DESIGN FOR SOFA, DRAWN BY OUR ARTIST FROM ORIGINAL PARISIAN SKETCH. 




walls, should be selected, the* ornamentation of 
which, whether in embroidery, as suggested in 
sketch, or not, should be in rich and vivid colors, 
intermingled with gold and silver threads in 
graceful outlines. 



ON FURNISHING BEAUTIFULLY. 



By Mrs. M. E. Haweis. 



on details. 



The slang expression, " That's a detail !" some- 
times seems to have the same meaning as the 
French "NHmporte!" People will say lightly, 
"The thing is ugly enough, but that's a detail;" 
"We were uncomfortable, but that's a detail;". as 
if details were things quite beside the mark. 

This kind of de'cousu mind requires analysing. 
A word once used in a witty sense becomes mean- 
ingless or mischevious when it gets to be used 
often. And the vital consequence of details has 
been asserted by a score of philosophers.. "Nature 
exists entire in leasts," was a favorite thought of 
Sweden borg, quoted by that crowned genius of 
America, Emerson, and Emerson gives us a trans- 
lation of the verses of Lucretius (lib. i., 835) : 

" The principle of all things entrails made 
Of smallest entrails ; bone, of smallest bone ; 
Blood, of small sanguine drops reduced to one ; 
Gold, of small grains ; earth, uf small sands compacted ; 
Small drops of water, sparks to fire contracted." 

They are the details that make up the whole. 
Without the component parts, what becomes of 
the mass ? 



old proverb about "gift horses," plainly warns us 
what we have to expect. No one ought to be 
forced to give gifts, nor to accept them. But a 
coming wedding is oftentimes a blessing in more 
ways than one, and young couples become in- 
stantly the general rag-bag and harbors for refuse. 

But why are we to ruin our rooms because 
some one else is making a clearance in theirs ? 
We shall never get the ensemble right whilst we 
neglect the details, and we can never be sure of 
our details until we have the hardihood to nurse 
opinions of our own, and the courage to make 
them clearly known. 

two methods. 

Let us review the two methods of arranging a 
room, for they are very diiferent. 

We may take the broad view as to ensemble. 
and the minute one as to details. An artist 
whose genius is sufficiently strong and sure can 
take the ensemble first, and force the most incon- 
gruous elements into harmony with a high hand, 
as a master rules boys. His treatment will be 
much like making a grand sketch on canvas or in 
clay. He will instinctively know what ought to 
be, as well as what will be, the prevailing style of 
the room, and the prevailing color. He will see 
at once what tone to work up, what tone to 
modify and deaden, where this or that thing 
should stand, what to sacrifice, what to save. He 
can afford to throw in a few incongruities, or even 
what under other circumstances would be held 
blunders. When the cachet of the room is forcible 
enough, little things can afford to wait; they can 
even be turned to account as "valuable points." 



there and no merit of its own. The chairs must 
at least be able to plead that they are comfortable 
and not unsightly. The pictures must be worth 
looking at, or at. least must not injure the effect 
of what they hang against. The cabinets must 
be ornaments, the carpets serviceable and hand- 
some. Every border must bear scrutiny ; every 
knick-nack must contribute its mite of pleasure ; 
no detail should be overlooked, nor deserve for- 
giveness. 

the sofa. 
This piece of furniture might be a lovely orna- 
ment; but it seldom is. The ordinary modern 
sofa is too dropsical, and too heavy to move, even 
when 1 covered in good stuff. The Sheraton sofa, 
modelled from Greet sources, is hard, angular, 
ascetic, miserable to rest upon. The one is like 
many of Gillray's caricatures, grotesque in pudgi- 
ness and want of anatomy, the other a mere bony 
skeleton fetched improperly from the grave to lie 
about luxurious rooms. True, the esthetic put a 
little stuffing and velvet on their Sheraton here 
and there ; but does a little drapery about the 
ribs disguise a skeleton or clothe the hollow ribs 
with flesh? No, they understood sofas in old 
Greece; they were beds. They -understood them 
at the sybaritic courts of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV. ; they were soft lounges, but they were pic- 
tures, too. Inlaying and carving, gold and paint 
accentuated forms already refined and beautiful, in 
the best examples. Much labor was spent on 
decorating every portion of the frame, and the 
needle contributed lovely designs to furnish the 
frames. Gold in varied hues, .greenish, reddish 
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and yellow, was cleverly mingled with silver ; gloss 
was cunningly contrasted with flat color for effect's 
sake, and gloss did very good work when properly 
used. Boule knew what to do with colors and 
materials. He must have had the propinquity of 
handsome people in his mind, in order to design 
such good backgrounds. Some of the cabinets in 
our Jones collection at South Kensington, are 
among the most perfect examples I have seen of 
fine Boule inlaying in several metals. 

Something might be done in the hammock 
line for the purpose of sofas. JSo stuffed couch is 
as cool nor as useful as a hammock. No form 
is more beautiful than the simple sling, which 
could be mounted on props of decorated cane, or 
the richest veneer, if not carried up to the roof or 
wall on cords of colored silk. Let the enterpris- 
ing American firms prepare a simple hammock- 
form suited for a lounge or a bed, and every 
English drawing-room and nursery would start 
one. Every caterpillar shows us, summer after 
summer, how to be happy while resting in 
mid-air, yet no one has 
ever knelt at the feet of 
the humble worm and 
taken his hint of a silken 
sling. 

A very pretty sofa, 
too, might recall a fila- 
gree basket. We place 
dolls in very dainty 
baskets inside Easter 
eggs ; why should not 
some such pretty couch 
be placed at the disposal 
of a pretty woman ? 

Oriental couches, 
soft pillowed nests hardly 
above the floor line, have 
been found very pleasant 
and picturesque lounges 
both for boudoirs and 
smoking-rooms, but are 
not used as much as 
they might be. But 
horizontal lines gener- 
ally want carrying up . I 
into some gentle curve, 
which, however, must 
have a raison d'etre, like 
everything else. 



must have hung on the hands of the royal court, 
when they could give their aid and direction to 
the fabrication of such things. Necessarily these 
are immense, they must be in order to have any 
effect ; they are ponderous, unwieldy, cumbersome. 
So it is, to a comparative extent, the case with 
tapestry made for home decoration. Time and 
money have been spent upon it, and, if it is the 
work of some member of the household, an interest 
attaches to it, naturally, that forbids the disposal 
of it in the cellar or attic, and it hangs, and 
hangs, and becomes saturated (!) with dust ; looks 
so grimy that it would shame a genuine Daghestan 
rug for absolute threadbareness. 

All these principal drawbacks to the employ- 
ment of tapestry are absent from tapestry paint- 
ing. The process is not very expensive either in 
time or money; a better outline can be pro- 
duced than in weaving, and the comparative 
cheapness and ease of its production will allow of 
new designs being frequently made for the same 
room, and the old ones, when they have become 



be dispensed with. It is interesting to recall the 
employment of the esthetic young lady of a former 
age who had an artist to outline her figures, while 
she did all the labor and toil in the work ; to-day 
the process of painting offers to those who have 
the ability, a pleasing and a useful divertisement. 



DOMESTIC USE OF STAINED GLASS. 



TAPESTRY 
PAINTING. 



There are many 
things to be said in favor 
of the revival of tapestry 
painting for decorative 
purposes, as a substitute 
for tapestry working. 
The effect and, to a cer- 
tain degree, the appear- 
ance of the needle work 
is retained in the paint- 
ing, with the advantage 
that it is much easier of 
accomplishment, there- 
fore less wearisome and, 
we should imagine, more 
interesting. 

Let one consider a 
moment the qualities of 
tapestry work, the 
amount of time and 
labor and thought ex- 
pended upon the execu- 
tion and completion of a 
single yard. Can any 
one contemplate the 
Bayeaux Tapestry, for 
instance, without pitying 
the Queen and her assist- 
ants who exhausted their 
strength and energies upon an article that was 
afterwards thought so little of as to be used 
by the soldiers to cover their cannon from the 
rain, and even now to be so far from the thoughts 
of its monkish keepers that they do not appreciate 
its history or its historical value. It is dingy, 
dusty, and were it not that it is the only authentic 
record we have of the costume of the people of 
the particular period when it was made, it would 
be worthless. It is so with the tapestries at 
Hampton Court and Versailles; they are faded 
and obscure, and are very appropriately put at the 
top of the house, where they will continue to ac- 
cumulate dust and keep out of the way of the 
majority of sight-seers. The great framed mon- 
strosities at Versailles, representing hunting scenes, 
Fontainebleau and a half dozen other phases of 
French life, are of little or no practical value ex- 
cepting as an illustration of how heavily time 




IRON FIRE SCREEN. 
This representation of an iron fire screen was designed by Messrs. Kayser & Grossheim of Berlin. 
The frame is of wrought iron, delicately worked with ornamental figures, rosettes and scrolls, hand-filed 
polished. The frame is often bronzed or may be made of brass. 

The centre piece is hand-worked tapestry, made by Professor Ewald of Berlin. 



clogged with dust, and consequently unwholesome, 
can be thrown away without the qualms of con- 
science and of purse which would afflict the man 
who had to throw away a piece of really costly 
material. 

The recent exhibition of this work at Messrs. 
Howell & James' establishment, in London, has 
shown the excellent results and possibilities of the 
art. On this side of the Atlantic we have had to 
be content with a reproduction in black and 
white, in an illustrated paper's extra, of the gems 
of that display, and while we can call our imagin- 
ation to our aid in determining the natural beauty 
of the workmanship, we feel much disposed to re- 
gret the loss of opportunity to see the painting 
itself. It will, we trust, suggest a new means of 
home pastime that will be taken advantage of by 
the ladies, and serve to adorn the fashionable 
parlors in place of much that might now so readily 



When blue glass lost its hold upon popular 
fancy and the esthetic pane of cerulian tint was 
removed from the upper sash, and the young 
branches of the family no longer sat within the 
beneficent influence of its strength-giving rays, the 
public taste demanded a substitute and refused to 
be satisfied with the opalesque silicate of the 
Museum of Art, or the relics of some Trojan 
Pleasanton turned up by Schlieman on the Plains 
of Ilium. 

The ever-ready brain of the plotting money- 
maker was equal to the occasion, and the ebb of 

fashion was turned into 
a flood of enthusiasm on 
the merits of stained 
glass. From the Ameri- 
can palace to the Ameri- 
can cottage all things 
had their proportion of 
tinted glass, the more 
luxurious paneled their 
doors with some translu- 
cent stone showing gra- 
dations of shade and 
shadows, the more eco- 
nomical found water- 
colors would stain their 
windows, and they 
sketched the vagaries of 
their mind across the 
pane, or trailed a lovely 
vine through the centre 
of their looking-glass ; 
walls were broken 
through to make an ex- 
cuse that there was an 
opening requiring a col- 
ored glass filling, and the 
desirable qualities of a 
window looking into a 
dark closet were freely 
discussed and conceded, 
while many a corner 
that never expected to 
develop itself into any- 
thing beyond the simple 
fulfilment of its own des- 
tiny, as one of the un- 
important components in 
the grand whole of the 
apartment, after a time 
set up an individuality 
of its own by the intro- 
duction of stained glass, 
and raised the neglected 
nook from the lowest art 
condition, a refuge for 
dust, to the supremest 
agony of estheticism, a 
choice nook for a bit 
of color. 

Fashion in its judg- 
ment and its taste, soon 
discovered where stained 
glass was most applica- 
ble and best suited. It 
forbid the display of pic- 
tures in a hall where 
colored windows were 
liable to throw a light 
that would destroy their 
effect, and it found that 
the transom over the 
door was in itself hideous, 
as were also the lights 
on either side, and it suggested the propriety of 
filling them both with scrolls, and arabesques and 
vines in all the colors of a spectrum. In the door 
itself the panels were removed, and a lattice, with 
the interstices containing fragments of glass, took 
their places. The landing half way up the stairs 
had a window that served as an observatory for 
visitors to look out upon all the confusion and dis- 
order of the side yard, but it was renovated with 
lead lines and blue and violet and red, and a few 
hundred additional colors and tints, and the caller 
is now greeted by a flood of brilliant sunlight that 
gives a mystic and inviting appearance to the en- 
trance. 

In dark rooms it was readily understood that 
there must be colors used which reflect light rather 
than absorb it, and ground or strongly tinted glass 
was properly avoided, and in libraries the intel- 
lectual reflections of blue or gray, or possibly 
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